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Prepared to meet with difficulties, he is not dis-
couraged when they occur; warned of his numerous
adversaries, he is not alarmed on their approach, or
unprovided for encountering them. He knows that
the beginnings of every new course may be expected
to be rough and painful; but he is assured that the
paths on which he is entering will ere long seem
smoother, and become indeed " paths of pleasantness
and peace."

Now of the state of such an one, the expressions
of Pilgrim and Stranger are a lively description:
and all the other figures and images, by which
Christians are represented in Scripture, have in his
case a determinate meaning and a just application.
There is indeed none, by which the Christian's state
on earth is in the word of G-od more frequently
imaged, or more happily illustrated, than by that of a
journey: and it may not be amiss to pause for awhile,
in order to survey it under that resemblance. The
Christian is travelling on business through a strange
country, in which he is commanded to execute his
work with diligence, and pursue his course homeward
with alacrity. The fruits which he sees by the way-
side he gathers with caution; he drinks of the
streams with moderation; he is thankful when the
sun shines, and his way is pleasant; but if it be
rough and rainy, he cares not much; he is but a
traveller. He is prepared for vicissitudes; he knows
that he must expect to meet with them in the stormy
and uncertain climate of this world. But he is
travelling to " a better country,"" a country of un-
clouded light and undisturbed serenity. He finds
also by experience, that when he has had the least
of external comforts, he has always been least dis-
posed to loiter; and if for the time it be a little